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A historian must possess a special kind of hindsight to create a narrative history 
rather than a mere compilation of facts and details that arc a part of history. Like 
Epimetheus, the historian must have 20/20 vision looking backward that not only 
discerns facts, figures and events but also aligns them in relative position one to the 
other, elucidating their interrelatedness, clarifying their uniqueness, and bringing 
into focus the milieu of which they are a part. 

Recreating the history of a slate university is a demanding task for the historian. 
People, programs and politics are prime variables in the process, and they are con- 
stantly changing. Each has an impact and is important to the institution’s history. 
For a while, whether a short period or long, an individual president through his 
administration becomes the spotlight which illuminates the history of the institu- 
tion during his time. And the spotlight reflects back on the man, highlighting his 
strengths and shortcomings and indelibly identifying his role in the history of the 
institution. 

Dr, Marietta LeBreton has done an outstanding job of researching and recreat- 
ing the history of the first one hundred years of Northwestern State University and 
has developed a flowing narrative that regenerates the lives and limes of people 
and events of the university’s history. The resultant book is an important contribu- 
tion to the scholarship on American higher education. While relating the birth of 
Northwestern as a post-reconstruction era Normal School, whose first home was 
a former private mansion and later a Catholic convent, and tracing its evolution 
as a teachers college, general purpose state college, and regional university. Dr. 
LeBreton has provided us with more than the specific history of Northwestern 
State University. She has given students of higher education an exceptional work 
of scholarship on the evolution of one of the unique institutions of the world, the 
American regional multi-purpose publicly supported university. 

The counterparts of Northwestern State University exist in every state of our 
union. The history of most, beginning with the First one established by Horace 
Mann in Massachusetts in 1 839, share a common genesis and evolution. Different 
people in different places experiencing different events make up the specific histo- 
ries of each of the several hundred regional state universities that exist today. 
However, there is a generic commonality that identifies them as being part of a 
larger whole. 

Dr. LeBreton’s book beautifully portrays the uniqueness of Northwestern State 
University, its deep roots in southern tradition and the politics of its becoming and 
being. At the same time, the author develops the model which is the generic Ameri- 
can regional state university. In both the book is successful and makes an impor- 
tant contribution to the literature of higher education. 
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The schools which evolved from the early American Normal schools have a 
proud history of service to the American public. They have become known as "peo- 
ple's colleges and universities" because of the access to higher education that they 
provided to the citizens of our country and because of the strong influence their 
graduates have had as teachers and members of the business and professional com- 
munities of our nation. 

Northwestern shares in this proud heritage of service. Particularly in the field 
of teacher education, it has held a place of preeminence in terms of service to Loui- 
siana, the south, and the nation, fn the past few decades, its sphere of influence has 
extended far beyond the preparation of large numbers of teachers and administra- 
tors for our public schools. Its College of Nursing is recognized as a leader in nurs- 
ing education, and the graduates of its business, science and arts, and other pro- 
grams have gone on to distinguish themselves and bring credit to their alma mater. 

Justifiable pride is taken in the accomplishments and contributions of North- 
western State University during the first century of existence. There is strong con- 
fidence that this tradition of service and accomplishment will grow and continue 
to benefit the people whom the university is committed to serve. The university 
stands firmly and proudly on the foundation of its first century and looks to the 
future inspired by its tradition of excellence in teaching, research, and service. 

Joseph J, Grzc 
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The history of higher education in the United States is the story of three thou- 
sand different colleges and/or universities. Bach has its own special character. 
Some are large while others are small; many find their roots in religious move- 
ments and others are nonsectarian; a substantial number are private, but the great 
majority are public; there are two-year colleges, four-year colleges, graduate col- 
leges, and as many kinds of professional schools as there are professions. Distinc- 
tions among institutions are as numerous as the institutions themselves. Yet, in 
spite of this vast diversity, colleges and universities have had a profound impact on 
the development of our country. The history of the United States is inexorably 
interwoven with the history of its institutions of higher learning. Thomas Jeffer- 
son, ever the sage, knew this when he wrote: 

I think by far the most important bill in our whole [Virginia] code 
is that for the diffusion of knowledge among the people. No other 
sure foundation can be devised for the preservation of freedom. . , . 

Academe has sent and continues to send into the world businessmen, physicians, 
attorneys, journalists, engineers, scientists, nurses and, indeed, representatives of 
every discipline known to mankind. But m terms of numbers and in terms of impor- 
tance, the production of teachers outranks them all. Mr. Jefferson knew that not 
every citizen would benefit from a university education. He did recognize, howev- 
er, that every citizen was entitled to a basic education that, in turn, would make 
for a literate society capable of governing itself. This goal would be accomplished 
through the creation of thousands of local, public school systems staffed by hun- 
dreds of thousands of college- trained teachers. 

How and where would these teachers be trained? Faced with a similar challenge 
following the French Revolution, France founded a set of institutions called 'ecoles 
normale dedicated exclusively to the education and training of elementary and 
secondary school teachers. {Normale used in this context means the norms or stan- 
dards to be applied in leaching.) Based on the French model, the first American 
"normal school" was founded in Massachusetts in 1839. For the next one hundred 
years, the vast majority of elementary and secondary teachers and school adminis- 
trators in the United States were graduates of normal schools. 

By the 1 860s at least one normal school was functioning in nearly every northern 
stale. The South, with its overwhelmingly rural population and plantation-based 
economy, was unprepared to join the normal school movement in the ante-bellum 
years. The Civil War, followed by more than a decade of debilitating reconstruc- 
tion, further delayed the South's re-entry i nto the mainstream of American higher 
education. Meanwhile, the normal schools of the North had become prestigious 
institutions representing the cutting edge of collegiate training in the field of 
teacher education. The clearly successful example of normal schools in the North 
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and the burgeoning need for teachers in a recovering South finally led to the estab- 
lishment of similar institutions in the states of the old Confederacy. Louisiana 
established its State Normal School at Natchitoches, Louisiana, in 1884. 

Higher Education in the United States has come a long way since the founding 
of the first normal school in 1839, and higher education in Louisiana has come a 
long way since the founding of Northwestern Stale University (nee State Normal 
School) in 1884. Throughout the nineteenth century and at least the first half of 
the twentieth, normal colleges were prestigious institutions serving an important 
need. In the Specking’* order of state systems of higher education, they were sur- 
passed in importance only by the major state research universities. But by mid- 
century, fundamental changes were taking place in American society that would 
threaten the very foundations of normal colleges. The United States was rapidly 
becoming a post-industrialized society. Teacher training remained the choice of 
many veterans attending college on the G .1. Bill, but a growing trend in favor of 
engineering, business, science, technology, and other professions was strongly evi- 
dent. The academic choices being made by students were mere reflections of eco- 
nomic reality. Some normal colleges responded successfully to the needs and 
demands of their students and society; others were unable or unwilling to do so. 
The postwar “baby boom” further exacerbated the dilemma faced by the normals. 
Parents, interested in minimizing costs, began pressing their elected state officials 
and legislators to allow other colleges to offer teacher education programs. (Actu- 
ally, this trend predates World War II, but it gained increased momentum in the 
postwar years.) Thus, most normal colleges were forced to share their formerly 
unique commodity: degrees in professional education. Community leaders, also 
citing the persuasive statistics created by the “baby boom,” called for the con- 
struction of new colleges in their locales. Some of these new institutions of higher 
learning were built in proximity to existing normal colleges and all would offer 
teacher education programs. Finally, the normal colleges were established by well- 
meaning individuals who believed that the best place to educate college-age stu- 
dents was as faraway as possible from populous, metropolitan areas. Almost with- 
out exception, normal schools were located in rural settings, away from large cities 
and the temptations which might corrupt young, innocent students. Population 
growth and shifts in population notwithstanding, many colleges whose origins can 
be traced to normal schools still find themselves situated in isolated areas away 
from major population centers. Thus, in the absence of a local population base on 
which to build a new foundation, the position of many former normal colleges has 
been further eroded. 

By and large, the difficulties that have beset the old normal colleges in the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century are not of their making. There is, however, no 
solace to be found in that observation. How these venerable bastions of learning 
deal with these problems will determine their destiny for the remainder of this cen- 
tury and the next. It is my prognosis that these institutions, blessed as they are with 
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a great history of service and strong traditions of scholarship and learning, will 
continue to play a vital — albeit altered — role in American higher education. 

William Arceneaux, Commissioner of Higher Education 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
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A Step in the Right Direction 
Chapter l 



“A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION" 

The year 1 884 suggested a bright future for Louisiana which less than a decade 
earlier had emerged from the suffering and turmoil of Reconstruction. Over- 
whelming social, economic, and political rebuilding still faced the state but on the 
horizon sparks of change and hope flickered. In New Orleans the World's Indus- 
trial and Cotton Centennial Exposition exemplified and heightened Louisiana’s 
interest in economic change and development. The excitement and activity of the 
fair reigned supreme throughout the city and southern Louisiana, In northwest 
Louisiana an even more significant, but less noticed, event was taking place. There 
a small town, Natchitoches, experienced the establishment of the first state- 
supported teacher-training institution in the state. The State Normal School, as 
it would be called, became the keystone for preparing an educated citizenry upon 
which the future of the state depended. A new era was dawning for education, and 
progress in general, in Louisiana. 

Although not particularly supported by many Democratic leaders for a multi- 
tude of political, economic, and racial reasons, interest in improving Louisiana’s 
fledgling public school system, which had been smoldering since before the Civil 
War, emerged militant on the floor of the legislature during the sessiun of 1884. 
On June 16 Judge William Seay, a representative from Shreveport, introduced a 
bill to establish a state normal school. With the vigorous support of Represent ta* 
lives Leopold Caspari of Natchitoches, E.A. Casidy of Robeline, Senator J. Fisher 
Smith of Many, Attorney General Milton J. Cunningham, also of Natchitoches, 
and others, Act 51 became law and was signed by Governor Samuel D. McEnery 
on July 7, 1 884. 1 The legislation authorized the establishment of a State Normal 
School "Tor the benefit of such white persons of either sex, of suitable age and men- 
tal q ualifications, as may desire and intend to teach in the public schools of Louisi- 
ana.” 2 No state appropriations were to be expended lor the construction, lease or 
purchase of buildings for the school, nor was any particular site mandated. 
Instead, the State Board of Education was directed “to select a town, city or village 
... taking into consideration its healthfulness, convenience of access and the liber* 

1 Official Journal of the Proceedings Of the House of Representatives of the State of Louisiana at The 
Regular Session, Begun and held in the City of Baton Rouge, May 1 2, 1 884 (Baton Rouge, I 884), 243 
and 394; Official Journal of the Proceedings of the Senate of the State of Lou is tana at The Regular 
Session. Begun and held in the City of Baton Rouge , May 12, 1884 ( Baton Rouge, J 884), 297^98; Otis 
R. Crew, "History or Northwestern State College of Louisiana" (typewritten), 8; An Historical 
Sketch of Louisiana State Colleges (Baton Rouge, i960), L 30-31. 

2 "An Act to establish a State Normal School, and to provide for its administ ration and support," Acts 
Passed by the General Assembly of the State of Louisiana At The Regular Session, Begun and held 
at the City of Baton Rouge, on the twelfth day of May, 1884 (Baton Rouge, 1884), 60* 
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alky of the inhabitants in furnishing the buildings, or the means of erection there- 
of ." 1 Thus there occurred a scramble among Louisiana towns vying for the loca- 
tion of the new school. 

The State Board of Education invited each parish to propose a site for the nor- 
mal school. The towns of Fillmore in Bossier Parish, Green wood in Caddo Parish, 
Homer in Claiborne Parish, New Orleans in Orleans Parish, and Natchitoches in 
Natchitoches Parish submitted proposals. On October 6, 1884, the Honorable 
Leopold Caspar! so effectively presented the Natchitoches petition that the town 
was unanimously selected by the State Board. Captain Caspari, a super salesman, 
in collaboration with H.B. Walmslcy, drew up a proposition describing Nalchito- 
ches: 

We present to the State , , . the buildings and grounds occupied for many 
years, by The Convent of the Sacred Heart, 1 which we do not think can 
be surpassed for the purposes of a large educational institution, by any 
place in the State. 

The buildings consist of one large frame college with class and recita- 
tion rooms, chapel, etc,, ample in number and size; one large brick con- 
vent, with, we think, about thirty-six rooms, and a neat little residence for- 
merly occupied by the priest, besides all necessary out buildings. 

These buildings have a plentiful supply of chimneys to insure warmth 
in winter and are well ventilated. There are seven large ground cisterns 
guaranteeing an abundant supply of cool water for all purposes. 

Wc think the buildings have accomodated [sic] about two hundred 
pupils, mostly boarders. 

The grounds consist of about forty acres of land, more or less, partly 
alluvial, under cultivation, and partly on the hill, around and back of the 
buildings, most of the hill land being uncleared. 

There are shade trees, in abundance, many pecan, and some fruit trees. 

The buildings are on the hill, commanding a fine view of the Cane River 
valley, and presenting a fine view for many mites down the river. 

Just in front of the grounds is a pretty clear water, stilt lake, formed by 
a dam across Old River, and fed by springs, affording a fine boating 
course, and well supplied with fish, and within a mile to the rear, is a lake 
a few miles in area, affording plenty of fish and game in proper 
seasons. . * , 

At Natchitoches, the hills come up to the river; there are no local causes 
for sickness, and the health of the place is as good as any in the Stale. 

It is fairly accessible by river and by rail, and when the tap is completed, 
which is expected very soon, it will be very convenient of access, from all 
portions of the State. 



3 lbid., 62. 
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It is about the centre of the northwestern portion of the State, in which 
there arc no public institutions; its past history and present importance 
entitle it to the consideration of the State. 4 
Compliance with the three requirements of heafthfulness, easy access, and avail- 
able buildings was dearly emphasized in the Natchitoches petition. Interestingly, 
the convent site had not yet been acquired by the town, but Captain Caspari 
assured the board that it would be if the Natchitoches petition were accepted. 
The Honorable Leopold Caspari, better known as Captain Caspari, was a native 
of France who immigrated to the United States in 1848. He settled in Cloutierville 
for ten years and then moved to Natchitoches where he engaged in farming and 
business. In 1861 he entered Confederate service and subsequently rose to the rank 
of captain. After the war he resumed his business pursuits which included the 
presidency of a railroad company designed to connect Natchitoches with the main 
line of the Texas and Pacific railway at Cypress. In 1 884 he was elected to repre- 
sent Natchitoches, Sabine and DeSoto parishes in the State legislature. 5 Captain 
Caspari knew his Natchitoches people welt and his faith in them was not mis- 
placed. Quickly the mayor, town council, school board, police jury, other public 
officials, and the townspeople banded together to raise five thousand dollars to 
purchase the hundred-acre convent site with buildings.* Neighboring Shreveport 
and Alexandria congratulated the small rural town on its coup in obtaining the 
state educational institution/ 

Undoubtedly the exuberant spirit of the Natchitoches people and their leaders 
was a deciding factor in the location of the new school * However, the town also had 
a most desirable site to offer. The original settlement of Natchitoches developed 
on a narrow strip of land between the Red River (now Cane River Lake) and 
higher land to the west. Gradually the village expanded to include some of the 
higher land. At an early date, the southernmost projection of this land formed a 



* Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of Public Education To The General Assembly, 1884- 
1885 (Baton Rouge, 1886), ix; Extracts from the Minutes of the Meeting of the State Board of Educa* 
lion, 6 October 1 884, University Archives, Archives Division, Eugene P. Watson Memorial Library, 
Northwestern Stale University, Natchitoches, Louisiana: Extracts from the Minutes of the Stale 
Board of Education, 6 October 1884, in "Documentary Hisiory of the Original Site of Northwestern 
State College of Louisiana" ( typewritten). I 58-64. 

5 John Oliver Pettis, "Development of the Louisiana Stale Normal College, 1884-1927" {M. A, thesis. 
Louisiana State University, 1 927), 1-2. Leopold Caspar! served nearly thirty years as a member of the 
state legislature, first as a representative and later as a senator. Because of his lifelong efforts to pro- 
mote the interests of the State Normal School, he was called "The Father of the Normal." At age 
eighty- five, he died Ma rch 1 2, 1 9 1 S, in his home in N aichitoches. The cn lire studen t body of the State 
Normal School attended the funeral services. Current Sauce. March 25, 1915. 

** Report of the Board of Administrators of the Louisiana State Normal School, Natchitoches. La. To 
The General Assembly, 1890 (New Orleans, 1890), 19 Actually the convent site included two tracts 
of land totaling 95,05 acres. "Documentary History," 165-68. The earlier Natchitoches petition of 
Caspari and Walmsley had referred to only one tract which included 45.05 acres. 

^Shreveport Times, October 7, 1884; Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, October 9, 1884. 
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part of the personal property of Louis Juchereau de St. Denis, the French officer 
who founded Natchitoches and commanded the fort there until his death in 1744. 
At that time and later the area was dotted with Indian habitations and villages. 8 
After several changes in ownership, the land was obtained by Charles Adams Bul- 
lard and his wife, Julia Ann Bludworth Wiley Bullard. The couple had married 
March 31,. 1829, and two years later Charles purchased a tract of land fronting 
Red River from the succession sale of the property of Aime Rouquier, wife of 
James Bludworth, for three hundred dollars. Less than a year later he sold it to 
Bernard Leonard, the husband of Ann Bludworth, his wife's aunt. In 1840, after 
the death of her husband, Bernard, Ann Bludworth Leonard gave ”in consider- 
ation of the love and affection which she entertains for her niece Mrs, Julia Ann 
Bludworth, wife of Charles Adams Bullard” the 49.05 tract of land south of the 
town of Natchitoches. . . the said property so by her given shall belong exclusive- 
ly to said Julia Ann Bludworth.” 9 At the same time Charles Bullard disposed of 
some other property belonging to his wife for his personal use and in turn trans- 
ferred to her all the buildings and improvements on the Red River tract valued at 
$12,625.54. Obviously still having financial problems, in 1847 Charles moved his 
legal residence from Natchitoches and the next year Julia Bullard sold the Red 
River property to James Taylor. 10 In 1854 Julia petitioned for a separation of her 
property from that of her husband because he was '‘in embarrassed circumstances, 
and in order to place her affairs in security to guard against all future difficulties 
& misapprehension. . . In the meantime. James Taylor died and at a succession 
sale of his property in 1850 the Reverend Auguste Marlin purchased a tract of 
land along the Red River consisting of 45.05 acres including buildings and 
improvements. In turn, on April 23, 1856, Father Martin sold the land to Madam 
Antoinette Bullion, Superior of the Academy of the Sacred Heart in Natchitoches, 
for $2, 500. 12 

While the Red River tract, which later became a part of the site of the State 
Normal School, was in the hands of the Bullards, the couple built a very impressive 
mansion on their high ground. Constructed in 1832, the mansion faced eastward 
to overlook the Red River's floodplain and principal channel, now Chaplin’s Lake. 
The Bullard mansion was a strikingexampleofGreek revival architecture, A live 
oak avenue led from the river up to the two and one- half story home. Four massive 
round stuccoed columns rose twenty-six feet from their four-foot bases to support 
the east gable. Over the elaborate paneled doorway nestled a little balcony. The 
interior of the mansion was spacious but of a simple layout. A twelve-foot hall 



*Rqss Phare*. Cavalier in The Wilderness (Baton Rouge, 1952), 185-6; Hiram F Gregory, et ai 
Natchitoches Parish Cultural & Historical Resoures (History) t 1-27 . 

^'‘Documentary History, “ 26-27, 30-34, 45-56. 
i0 IbicL, 47-49, 50, 55-57. 
n fbid., 51-54. 

t3 fbid.. 69-7 L 75-77. tn the succession sale of Taylofs properly the trad of land was reduced from 
49.05 acres lo 45.05 acres. 
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extended from the front doorway through the building to a spiral stairway leading 
to the second floor and attic. On the ground floor there were four rooms including 
two parlors, one on each side of the hall, for entertaining visitors, A small private 
chapel for family use was located behind the south parlor. The other rooms of the 
first floor as well as those of the second were used for living quarters. The second 
story rooms were designed much like those of the first story while the third story 
or attic consisted of one immense rectangular room where the Bullard family held 
parties, dances, and church affairs, 13 One Normalite later described the building 
as '"Beauty and dignity from outside appearance — huge columns, wide galleries, 
Juliet balcony, lovely trees, commanding position at brow of Normal ‘Hill/ 
enormous jug cistern — all made an [sic] powerful and lasting first appear- 
ance, , . ,”* 4 

When the Bullard mansion and land was acquired by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart from Bishop Auguste Martin in 1856, the sisters were no strangers to 
Natchitoches, Earlier Bishop Antoine Blanc of New Orleans, whose diocese 
included the entire state of Louisiana, agonized that there was not a single Catho- 
lic school north of Baton Rouge, This distressing situation worried Bishop Blanc 
so he appealed to the Religious of the Sacred Heart to open a school in Natchito- 
ches. Pleas from the town's residents, who even purchased land and a fine old colo- 
nial mansion for the school, supported the Bishop's urgent request. In May 1847 
the Sisters agreed to go to Natchitoches where they established the first Catholic 
school in north Louisiana with six pupils. Their arrival was met with crowds of 
curious townspeople and planter families with their slaves who lined the street to 
get a glimpse of the nuns. The school flourished until by 1850 it consisted of a 
two-story house and an adjoining day school accommodating one hundred pupils, 
A three-story addition was erected to house a chapel, assembly room and student 
dormitories, 15 Lestan Prudhomme, a young Creole gentleman whose sisters and 
cousins attended the school, provided glimpses of life at the academy. 

The establishment is spacious, the study rooms are large, the dormitories 
comfortable and orderly and adorned with neat and good beds, the play 
grounds vast, everything well calculated to promote the happiness and 
comfort of those lovely creatures that are there to be secluded from the 
world, till they come out to be the pride and glory of society, 16 



13 J.E, Guard in, “The Bullard Mansion’' in “The Fiftieth Anniversary of The Act of the Legislature 
Establishing The Louisiana Stale Normal School, 1884-1934“ (typewritten); Crew, "Northwestern 
State College," 5, 

,4 Dean Varnado to Miss Mamie Bowman (Mrs, D T. Tarleton), Tarleton Collection, Archives Divi- 
sion. Eugene P, Watson Memorial Library, Northwestern Slate University, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
15 Roger Bawdier, The C atholic Church in Louisiana (New Orleans, 1939), 362; Louise Callan, The 
Society of The Sacred Heart in North America (New York., 1937), 493-94; Natchitoches Enterprise, 
February 14, 1956, 

^Callan. Society of The Sacred Heart . 496. 
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After a summer of parties, dinners, horseback riding, and dances with the young 
ladies from the academy who were on vacation, young Prudhomme lamented: 

On the first of September the youthful beauties, our jewels, our sweet lit- 
tle doves, took their flight towards the town of Natchitoches, there to 
enter the Convent and remain imprisoned for one long year, to the great 
regret of their numerous friends and relations, of which I am one. The 
beginning of school was not very triumphant, nor to the satisfaction of the 
nuns ... for the nuns have rebuked them, upon their return to the convent, 
for having danced the waltz during vacation — and that with their par- 
ents’ consent! And for a little harmless diversion, the girls must now go 
about bathed in tears. 17 

In 1 850 the nuns received what was perhaps the greatest boost to their endeavors 
in Natchitoches — the appointment of Reverend Auguste Martin as pastor of St. 
Francis church and Vicar-general representing Bishop Blanc in north Louisiana. 
Father Martin was determined that the nuns 1 school would survive and grow. In 
1853 Father Martin became Bishop Martin of the newly created diocese of 
Natchitoches comprising all of north Louisiana with Natchitoches serving as the 
sec city. Even with the enthusiastic support of the local bishop, life was not easy 
for the nuns nor was the success of their school assured. In 1853 and 1854 yellow 
fever broke out in Natchitoches striking down several of the religious and the fol- 
lowing year the sisters, along with the town's other residents, suffered from an 
eight-month drought which caused misery, devastation, and famine. By Novem- 
ber, l 855 t the Religious of the Sacred Heart decided to close their Natchitoches 
convent but Bishop Martin pleaded with them not to abandon the children of the 
diocese. Again the Sisters heeded the bishop's urgent request and continued their 
teaching duties. In appreciation of their dedicated work and as an encouragement 
to stay in Natchitoches, in 1 856 Bishop Martin ceded to the Sisters for the site of 
a new and expanded convent the Red River property, 18 

Excitedly in 1857 the Ladies of the Sacred Heart moved their convent to the new 
country site on the edge of town. The Bullard Mansion needed few modifications 
to house its new guests temporarily. The parlors and chapel on the first floor were 
left as they were while other rooms, as well as those of the second and third floors, 
served as quarters for the cloistered nuns. Within a year an additional school build- 
ing, later known as the Convent Building, was erected next to the mansion over- 
looking Red River. The two and one-half story red brick structure was circled on 
three sides with lower and upper galleries supported by twenty-six-foot pillars. 
These galleries provided 860 feet of covered walkway for the religious and their 
students. The interior design of the building was spacious but simple. Two wide 



l7 Jbid., 497. 

IS Roger Gaudier, The Catholic Church , 403-4; “Documentary History;’ 75-77; Callan. Society of 
The Sacred Heart. 498-500. 
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Bullard Mansion and Convent Building 



halls intersected at right angles creating four rooms: a study hall, classroom, din- 
ing room, and music room. The second and third floors had similar, but smaller, 
rooms and halls and provided living quarters for the boarding students. Addition- 
ally, the third floor contained cells, or liny austere bedrooms, for the nuns. Near 
the school building was a small structure which served as a combined kitchen and 
bathing hall It contained a number of old fashioned bathtubs in curtained-off 
compartments where the girls enjoyed, or perhaps more accurately suffered 
through, baths with water heated in kettles and brought in by attendants. 19 

Not only the buildings but the entire layout of the grounds faced eastward 
towards Chaplin's Lake, then the principal channel of the Red River. The drive- 
way led to the front gate on the lake while the present university main entrance 
served as a back gate. From the rear of the school buildings a cedar and pine avenue 
led to a statute of the Blessed Virgin Mary called “Our Lady of the Pincy Woods" 
where each evening the students assembled to pray. To the side of the statue was 
a little cemetery where five or six nuns were buried. 20 In 1 866 the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart acquired an additional fifty-acre tract of land to the south and west 
of the original site. This increased the area of the convent grounds to approximate- 
ly one hundred acres, 21 

The grounds and buildings of the convent bustled w ith the daily activities of the 
nuns and students. The Religious of the Sacred Heart were divided into two cate- 
gories: the Ladies, usually called Madames, who were the teachers and the Sisters 
who performed housekeeping duties. The majority of the students, whose ages 
ranged from five to nineteen, were boarders from nearby towns. The girls wore 



Guardia, “The Sacred Heart Convent, 1846-1875, Natchitoches, La." in "Fiftieth Anniversa- 
ry;*' Crew, “Northwestern State College.” 5-7. 

^Guarctia, “The Sacred Heart Convent;** Crew. “Northwestern State College,” 6, 

"'“Documentary History,” 151-54. 
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simple uniforms of blue dresses with white cuffs and collars. Atone time a board- 
ing student paid as much as three hundred dollars for a ten-month session. This 
sum included all necessary expenses except clothing. The day of a convent student 
was a full and regimented one. Aroused by a bell at 6:00 in the morning, the girls 
dressed quickly, especially on winter days since their rooms were without heat, 
attended Mass at 7:00, breakfast at 7:30, classes from 8:00 to noon, dinner at noon, 
classes from 1 :GQ to 5:30, supper at 6:00 and bedtime a t 7:00. The daily routine was 
rigid and ted toys especially since strict silence was observed except during recesses 
before and after noon. These recesses provided needed relaxation for the girls who 
happily gathered outside to play and talk. Every Wednesday the students were 
treated to a walk in the piney woods and occasionally to an exciting visit to the 
observatory on top of the Convent building where the heavens could be studied. 22 

Despite the idyllic location of their convent, the Religious of the Sacred Heart 
and their charges could not escape the deprivations of the Civil War and the result- 
ing hard limes of the post-war years. The Ladies kept their school open during the 
war years despite the loss of many students whose families could not pay the fees. 
To ai,d these unfortunate students, the nuns reduced the cost of boarding for a ten- 
month session to sixty dollars and accepted payment at five dollars a month. Still 
the enrollment declined. An added burden for the Ladies was the difficulty of 
bringing necessary supplies, especially food, through the federal lines from south 
Louisiana. Stale bread and coffee substitutes replaced the prewar abundance on 
the dining tables of the school 23 At one point the war, itself, came dangerously 
close to the convent. During the Red River campaign of 1 864, federal troops under 
Colonel Victor Vifquin occupied Natchitoches temporarily. The colonel suspected 
that ammunition, and perhaps Confederate fugitives, were hidden in the convent 
buildings. Placing his guns in the American Cemetery, he trained them on the 
school buildings and sent a note to the Mother Superior demanding the right to 
conduct a thorough search of the buildings. The Mother Superior immediately 
complied by hoisting a white flagon the observatory of the school building and pre- 
paring the girls for the experience of a federal search party. Despite her warnings 
to remain calm and conduct themselves properly, the girls excitedly cried, “Yan- 
kees! Yankees! Come see the Yankees!” when Colonel Vifquin and his men rode 
onto the school grounds. No ammunition or fugitives were found, but the Mother 
Superior fell obligated to apologize to the colonel for the rudeness of her girls and 
to punish them appropriately, 24 

22 Guardia, “The Sacred Heart CunventT 
- J |bid ; Baudier, Catholic Church. 432, 

" 4 Guardia, “The Sacred Heart Convent;" Carol Wells, Ezra Adams, and Don Scpulvado, Cane River 
Country . Louisiana (Natchitoches. 1 979), 47; Mary Si l verity Karnowski. “Natchitoches During The 
Civil War and Reconstruct ion Period.” ( M A, thesis. Catholic University of America, 1949), 55. 
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The convent days have provided Northwestern with one version of its most per- 
sistent tradition — the Ghost of Normal Hill, The story involved a beautiful young 
French girl who was very popular with the opposite sex. Among her many suitors 
was one whom she loved above all others, but unfortunately he was killed in a ques- 
tionable dud of honor. The grief-stricken young lady grew pale and withdrawn as 
she mourned the death of her lover. Seeking solitude she entered the convent at 
Natchitoches as a student and remained there to become a nun. The years passed 
and the sorrowing nun remained secluded even from the other members of her 
order. At night she would walk beneath the tall trees that grew near the convent. 
Some said she was crazy; others that she went there to meet the spirit of her lover. 
When the wind rustled the leaves of the trees gently people would say, "The Little 
Nun sighs for her lover," but when the wind blew fiercely they said, "The Little 
Nun has quarreled with her lover," The day Following a violent storm, the Little 
Nun was found dead in her room with a knife beside her and a bloody handprint 
on the wall where she grasped as she fell. When the convent building was torn 
down, tradition has it, the ghost of the Little Nun moved to East Hall and after its 
demolition, to the Music building, then to Caldwell Hall and after its destruction 
by fire, to what is now called the old Women's Gym. The ghost always inhabited 
the oldest building on campus which today would still be the old Women’s Gym. 
The ghost of Normal Hill has been the source of many pranks at the college down 
through the years, 25 

The Religious of the Sacred Heart struggled for ten years after the end of the 
war to keep their school open, but the poverty and economic disruption of Recon- 
struction proved too great an obstacle to overcome. Finally, in September 1875, 
the nuns closed the doors of their Natchitoches school permanently. Early the next 
year, they boarded a steamboat at Grand Ecore bound for New Orleans amid a 
number of sorrowing friends and supporters who had gathered to see them off. 26 
Once again silence shrouded the halls of learning on the hill overlooking Red Riv- 
er. 

For almost ten years after the departure of the nuns, the buildings and grounds 
of the old convent were unoccupied and deteriorated rapidly until its selection in 
October 1884 as the site for the recently authorized State Normal. The adminis- 
tration of the new school was under the direction of a Board of Administrators con- 
sisting of "five competent white citizens . . . from the city in which the school is 
located. . . N 21 They were appointed by the State Board of Education for four-year 
terms and received no compensation for their services. The duties of the adminis- 
trators were to “elect all teachers determine their compensation, and manage 

the financial and other interests of the school." 28 E.E. Buckner, H.B. Walmsley, 

--Ora Garland Williams, “NormaLs Ghost Story,” in “Fiftieth Anniversary,” 

-^Raudier* Catholic Church. 441; Crew, “Northwestern State College,” 7-8, 

22 “An Act to establish a State Normal School.” Passed by the General Assembly. 1884, 61 
2S lbid. 
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T,P. Chaplin, L. Caspari, and D. Pierson were appointed as the first Board of 
Administrators. These gentlemen met on October 27* 1 884, at Buckner's office in 
Natchitoches and organized themselves by electing D. Pierson president, T.P, 
Chaplin secretary, and H.B. Walmsley treasurer. 29 Two days later the board met 
again to consider what would be their most important decision — the selection of 
a suitable person as preside nt o f the school . State S u peri n tend ent of Public Educa- 
tion Warren Easton attended the meeting and was requested by the board to com- 
municate with educators interested in applying for the position. The administra- 
tors authorized Superintendent Easton to offer a salary of two thousand dollars 
annually and living quarters on campus. After a month of searching, the board 
offered the presidency to Colonel S, H . Lockett of the State University who imme- 
diately declined it because of a previous commitment, 30 Another month passed 
before the administrators offered the presidency again. Their choice this time was 
Dr. Edward Ernest Sheib of Baltimore, Maryland, who had been highly recom- 
mended by Superintendent Easton. Dr, Sheib immediately accepted but other fac- 
ulty selections were deferred until after his expected arrival in January 1885, 31 
Meanwhile, the board involved itself with the mundane tasks of readying the 
buildings and grounds for the opening of school. Fences and privies had to be 
repaired* grounds cleared, and buildings prepared for the reception of students. 
Fortunately, the ladies of Natchitoches had raised almost one thousand dollars to 
repair the buildings since the board immediately encountered Fiscal problems/ 2 
The Slate had appropriated six thousand dollars per annum out of the general fund 
for the support of the Normal School* but these funds were to be paid in equal 
monthly installments upon the warrant of the president of the Board of Adminis- 
trators. 33 Immediate monies were scarce and it was not until the end of January 
1885 that the administrators hired a maintenance person to perform necessary 
work at the school “at a salary not exceeding fifteen dollars monthly. . * ,” 34 



•^Minutes* Board of Administrators, State Normal School of Louisiana (typewritten), 1, University 
Archives. Archives Division. Eugene P. Watson Memorial Library, Northwestern State University* 
Natchitoches* Louisiana. Cited hereafter as A.D., E.P.W.M.L. NSU. 

3() Ibid., 1-2. Samuel Henry Lockett was a West Point graduate who joined the Con federate cause dur- 
ing t he Civil Wa r . I n 1 867 he was appointed to the “Chair of Engi neering and Commands n i of Cadets” 
at Louisiana State Seminary at PincviUe where he remained six years. During that time he made a topo- 
graphical survey and map of Louisiana. Resigning his position in 1873 for economic reasons, Lockett 
directed several schools in Alabama, spent time as an engineer in Egypt* and finally accepted a profes- 
sorship in Engineering and Mathematics at the University of Tennessee. Around 1 884 Lockett entered 
private enterprise and dropped out of public view. He died at Bogota* Colombia, in 1891, Samuel H 
Lockett* Louisiana As It Is: A Geographical and Topographical Description of the State. Ed. by 
Lauren C. Post (Baton Rouge* 1969)* vii-x. 

3 * Minutes, Board of Administrators* 2* University Archives* A.D„ E.P.W.MX,, N.S.U. 

-^Biennial Report of (he State Superintendent of Public Education. 1884-1885. 190. 

33 “An Act to establish a State Normal School*” /IcLr Passed by the General Assembly, IS84 . 61-62. 
34 Mmule$* Board of Administrators* 2-3, University Archives, A.D., E,P,WML.* NSU, 
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Despite the delays in selecting a president of the institution and the financial dif- 
ficulties encountered, the State Normal School was a reality. State Superinten- 
dent Warren Easton recognized the significance of these slight beginnings when 
he stated, "This is the most important educational movement that has occurred in 
this State in years, and is a step in the right direction. Much had to be done, much 
has already been accomplished. Today the Normal is a living creature, at work, 
laboring for the future of your Slate.” 35 Superintendent Easton was prophetic in 
his observation. A step, even thought a faltering one, had been taken 44 in the right 
direction” toward progress in Louisiana's educational system. 

^Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of PubiicEducation, 1884-1885. ix. 
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Chapter i I 



“LIGHT FROM ABOVE DOWNWARDS" 

The opening of the State Normal School at Natchitoches was part of a larger 
normal school movement that was sweeping across the United Slates in the late 
nineteenth century. Although the first teacher training institutions were of Euro- 
pean origin, originating in France and maturing in Germany, it was imperative 
that such institutions accompany the common school philosophy and practice of 
the United States. If free public schooling was to be available to all American chil- 
dren, then professionally trained teachers were needed to staff the common 
schools. In the early history of teachereducation in the United States three chrono- 
logical periods can be identified: (l) 1600-1789, (2) 1789-1860, and 1860-1910, 
In the first period there was little interest in public education and correspondingly 
less in teacher education. The second period, 1789-1860, experienced the begin- 
nings of state public school systems and the first normal schools while the third, the 
years from 1860-1910, encountered the growth of elementary and secondary 
schooling, the expansion of normal schools, the origins of teachers' colleges, and 
teacher training in liberal arts colleges and universities. 1 

Within this historical framework, the first state supported normal (from the 
Latin word, norma , meaning rule or standard) school was established at Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts, in 1 839. Others soon followed in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States and, with migration west of the Alleghenies, the normal school 
movement rapidly invaded the midweslern states. However, by 1860 there were 
still only twelve state normal schools in the nation and these, along with other nor- 
mals and schools, trained only a small percentage of teachers, 2 It was not until the 
forty years following the Civil War that the normal schools found acceptance 
among the people and became as recognized a part of the American educational 
structure as the system of free public schools itself 3 By 1910 there were 264 nor- 
mal schools enrolling about 132,000 students. Of these, 151, with an enrollment 
of ninety-four thousand were state normal schools while the rest were city, county, 
or private normals, 4 

Many of the normal schools in their early years were shaped by the educational 
background, interests, and ideals of their presidents. This was true of the Louisi- 
ana State Normal School and its first president Dr. Edward E. Sheib. Edward 



l C.A. Richardson, Helene Brule, and Harold E. Snyder, The Education of Teachers in England, 
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